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in the index with accents marked: Agave, Echion, Eriphyle, Ixion, Lemtfres, 
Thalia. The index is not fully satisfactory either in accuracy or completeness. 
A few little mistakes in English or proofreading added to the above would make 
up the sum total of my strictures on a book the perusal of which has proved, as 
a rule, stimulating and satisfying in proportion to the care and pains spent in 
examining and testing it. 

I will conclude with what may be thought more of a criticism on myself 
than on the book. Professor Fairbanks says (p. 141) : "There was almost 
nothing of that sentiment of pleasure in the facts and phenomena of nature 
which we feel today ; our love of the mountains and the plains and the sea, 
our enjoyment of a waterfall, our delight in an extended view, played little or 
no part in the life of the Greeks." I have never been able to believe what so 
many have averred about the alleged lack, on the part of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, of an appreciation for the beauties of nature. Their literatures may 
not teem with enthusiastic references to such beauties, but in the aggregate there 
is in them much to indicate lively appreciation of nature's charms. Further, the 
charm and grandeur of view, from many of the sites chosen for their great 
temples and theaters, as at Athens, the Heraeum, Kalaurea, Epidaurus, and 
Sunium, not to mention others, make it difficult to believe that the aesthetic sense 
toward nature was in any wise lacking or in abeyance in those who selected those 
sites with their far and glorious views. 



Charles E. Dixon 



Erasmus Hall High School 
Brookln, N. Y. 



The Arthur of the English Poets. By Howard Maynadier. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1907. Pp. viii+454. 

The vigor and beauty of the Arthurian legends have made them popular 
through many centuries and in several languages. They have swayed gentlefolk 
and simple folk alike; they have been the basis for many a doctorate thesis, and 
(shades of old romance!) some of them are now set for college-entrance 
requirements in English. Yet the Arthurian legends are not merely a matter for 
embryonic doctors of philosophy and immature pupils in high schools; they are 
the stuff of which much of our modern art life is made. To know Lohengrin, 
the story of the Swan-Knight sent from the Grail Castle to aid Elsa of Brabant, 
to appreciate the great musical tragedy of Tristran and Isolde, to understand 
Wagner's Parsifal, to judge Mr. Abbey's mural decorations in the Public Library 
of Boston, and to read Tennyson's Idylls of the King intelligently, one must 
know something of the storehouse whence come these stories told in music, 
painting, and poetry. Consequently any book which enlightens us on the diverse 
sources of these legends, the course of their history, and their application in song 
and story is worth our serious consideration, and if it be a worthy book it 
should have our grateful commendation. Such a book is Dr. Maynadier's The 
Arthur of the English Poets. Dr. Maynadier begins his book with an account 
of the historical Arthur, of whose existence there is now scarcely any doubt, 
and traces the growth and variations of the Arthurian legends through the 
Middle Ages. The stories of Merlin, Lancelot, The Holy Grail, Tristran and 
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Iseult, are considered in their individual forms and in their combination by Sir 
Thomas Malory. Spenser and Milton, as students of the legends, are considered in 
two brief chapters, and then comes the unromantic period of prose and reason of 
the eighteenth century, a period, however, that did not entirely forget its heritage 
of these romantic tales. Then follows an adequate and sane treatment of these 
stories in the high tide of mediaevalism which found a source of enchantment, 
enthusiasm, and inspiration in these world-old legends. Finally, Dr. Maynadier, 
with well-balanced consideration, illuminates Tennyson's treatment of the theme. 
The work was well worth doing and the author has done it well. No teacher 
of English can afford to miss reading this delightful book. It is most scholarly 
in tone and treatment, and sympathetic in a just appreciation. That it is not a 
mere scratching among old books is evident from some charming bits of descrip- 
tion dispersed throughout the book, notably on pp. 184, and 185, where Dr. May- 
nadier describes the coast of Cornwall at Tintagel in storm and calm. We feel 
confident that no reader of this book will be disappointed. 

H. E. CoBLBNTZ 

Milwaukee, Wis. 



Corneille-Polyeucte. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by George N. 

Henning, professor in the George Washington University. Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. xxvi+108+41. 

This edition of a play which the editor, following the majority of modern 
critics, assigns to the first place among Corneille's dramas, puts into the hands 
of the student the means for a thorough study of the masterpiece. The basis is 
the text of the "Grands ficrivains" edition. In the introduction the editor treats 
of pre-Cornelian tragedy, Corneille and his contemporaries, the religious drama, 
touches upon the current theological attitude of the time, and, lastly, discusses 
the Polyevxte itself. The dramatic structure of the play is analyzed in a very 
helpful manner. A suitable bibliography completes the introduction. The notes 
are exceptionally copious, but contain a larger amount of translation help than 
seems necessary to many. Considering, however, the early position of Corneille 
and his frequent use of words and phrases with meanings different from those 
found in the average dictionary, this may be a distinct advantage to the less- 
experienced student. The edition seems to be stimulating and adaptable. 

H. R. Brush 

Hope College 

Holland, Mich. 



Corneille-Le Cid, Horace, Polyeucte. Edited with an Introduction and 
Remarks by W. A. Nitze, professor in Amherst College, and notes by 
S. L. Galpin, instructor in Amherst College. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1907. Pp. xxvii+306+87. 

With the idea of providing apparatus for the study of Corneille and the 
earlier French classical tragedy, the editors have chosen three of the four 
dramas commonly assigned to the first rank, accompanying them with a well- 
written introduction and excellent notes. 

Professor Nitze gives the student a very clear idea of the genesis of the 



